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editorial 


En toute franchise, le baobab est un arbre grotesque. Les legendes se moquent des 
contorsions de ses branches et racontent qu'il a été planté a |’envers. Pourtant il s'éléve, 
grand et fort; son trone peut contenir 1000 gallons d'eau et je lisais recemment que meme 
quand il est coupé, ses racines continuent a pousser. 

Le baobab représente bien la réalité africaine. Par son état chaotique, on a souvent 
impression que l'Afrique est sur le point de s'effondrer. Les médias pourront photographier 
autant d'enfants affames et de sidéens en phase terminale qu’ils voudront, il y aura toujours 
plus de photos a prendre. Les peuples de |'Afrique ont ete déracinés et ses graines sont 
dispersees de l'autre cdtée de |’Atlantique. Pourtant, le berceau de Ia civilisation s’éléve grand 
et fort; il refuse de s'agenouiller aux pouvoirs qui cherchent a le contrdéler par des moyens 
politiques, economiques, religieux et méme humanitaires, 

J'ai commence ce magazine avec sept femmes exceptionnelles pour celébrer cette force et 
exporter les lecons que |'Afrique a a nous enseigner, 

Mon souhait le plus sincere est que ce premier numéro stimulera votre esprit et ouvrira vos 
yeux aux trésors oubliés du continent. 


Merci de votre soutien, 
Yinka Ibukun, rédactrice-en-chef 


Le courrier des lecteurs et les projets de soumissions (pour des articles ou des images) 
peuvent étre envoyes a magazine. baobab@gmail.com 
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2 OW VO WRITE 


by Binyavanga Wainaina 


SOME TIPS: SUNSETS AND STARVATION ARE GOOD 


Always use the word ‘AFRICA’ or ‘Darkness’ or ‘Safari’ in your 
title. Subtitles may include the words ‘Zanzibar’, ‘Masai’, ‘Zulu’, 
‘Zambezi’, ‘Congo’, ‘Nile’, ‘big’, ‘sky’, ‘shadow’, ‘drum’, ‘sun’ or 
‘bygone’. Also useful are words such as ‘guerrillas’, ‘timeless’, 
‘primordial’ and ‘tribal’. Note that ‘People’ means Africans 
who are not black, while ‘the people’ means black 
Africans. 

Never have a picture of a well-adjusted African on the cover of 
your book, or in it, unless that African has won the Nobel Prize. An 
AK-47, prOMINent riBS, nAKEd BreaSTS: use these. 
If you must include an African, make sure you get one in Masai or 
Zulu or Dogon dress. 

In your text, treat Africa as if it were one country. It is hot and 
dusty with rolling grasslands and huge herds of animals and 
tall, thin people who are starving, Or it is hot and steamy with 
very short people who eat primates. Don't get bogged down 
with precise descriptions. Africa is big: fifty-four countries, 

900 million people who are too busy starving and dying and 
warring and emigrating to read your book. The continent is 
full of deserts, jungles, highlands, savannahs and many other 
things, but your reader doesn't care about all that, so keep your 
descriptions romantic and evocative and unparticular. 

Make sure you show how Africans have music and rhythm 
deep in their souls, and eat things no other humans eat. Do 
not mention rice and beef and wheat; mMonkey-brain is 
an African’s cuisine of choice, along with goat, 
snake, worms and grubs and all manner of game meat. 
Make sure you show that you are able to eat such food without 
flinching, and describe how you learn to enjoy it—because you 


AFRICA + 


care. 

Taboo subjects: ordinary domestic scenes, love between 
Africans (unless a death is involved), references to African writers 
or intellectuals, mention of school-going children who are not 
suffering from yaws or Ebola fever or female genital mutilation. 

Throughout the book, adopt a sotto voice, in conspiracy with 
the reader, and a sad |-expected-so-much tone. Establish early 
on that your liberalism is impeccable, and mention near the 
beginning how much you love Africa. how you fell in 
love with the place and can’t live without her. Africa 
is the only continent you can love—take advantage of this. If you 
are a man, thrust yourself into her warm virgin forests. If you are 
a woman, treat Africa as a man who wears a bush jacket and 
disappears off into the sunset. Africa is to be pitied, worshipped or 
dominated. Whichever angle you take, be sure to leave the strong 
impression that without your intervention and your important book, 
Africa is doomed. 

Your African characters may include naked warriors, loyal 
servants, diviners and seers, ancient wise men living in hermitic 
splendour. Or corrupt politicians, inept polygamous travel-guides, 
and prostitutes you have slept with. The “loyal servant” always 
behaves like a seven-year-old and needs a firm hand; he is 
scared of snakes, good with children, and always involving you 
in his complex domestic dramas. The Ancient Wise Man always 
comes from a noble tribe (not the money-grubbing tribes like the 
Gikuyu, the Igbo or the Shona). He has rheumy eyes and is close 
to the Earth. The modern African is a fat man who 
steals and works in the visa office, refusing to 
give work permits to qualified Westerners who 
really care about Africa. He is an enerny of development, 
always using his government job to make it difficult for pragmatic 
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and good-hearted expats to set up NGOs or Legal Conservation 
Areas. Or he is an Oxford-educated intellectual turned serial- 
killing politician in a Savile Row suit. He is a cannibal who likes 
Cristal champagne, and his mother is a rich witch-doctor who 
really runs the country. 

Among your characters you must always include The 
starving African. who wanders the refugee 
camp nearly naked, and waits for the benevolence of the 
West. Her children have flies on their eyelids and pot bellies, and 
her breasts are flat and empty. She must look utterly helpless. 
She can have no past, no history; such diversions ruin the 
dramatic moment. Moans are good. She must never say anything 
about herself in the dialogue except to speak of her (unspeakable) 
suffering. Also be sure to include a warm and motherly woman 
who has a rolling laugh and who is concerned for your well- 
being. Just call her Mama. Her children are all delinquent. These 
characters should buzz around your main hero, making him look 
good. Your hero can teach them, bathe them, feed them; he 
carries lots of babies and has seen Death. Your hero is you (if 
reportage), or a beautiful, tragic international celebrity/aristocrat 
who now cares for animals (if fiction). 

Bad Western characters may include children of Tory cabinet 
ministers, Afrikaners, employees of the World Bank. When talking 
about exploitation by foreigners mention the Chinese and Indian 
traders. Blame the West for Africa's situation. But do not be too 
specific. 

Broad brushstrokes throughout are good. Avoid having the 
African characters laugh, or struggle to educate their kids, or 
just make do in mundane circumstances, Have them illuminate 
something about Europe or America in Africa. African characters 
should be colourful, exotic, larger than life—but 
empty inside, with no dialogue, no conflicts or 
resolutions in their stories, no depth or quirks to 
confuse the cause. 

Describe, in detail, naked breasts (young, old, conser- 
vative, recently raped, big, small) or mutilated genitals, or 
enhanced genitals, or any kind of genitals. And dead bodies or 
better, naked dead bodies. AND ESPECIALLY ROTTING 
NAKED DEAD BODIES. Remember, any work you submit 
in which people look filthy and miserable will be referred to as the 
‘real Africa’, and you want that on your dust jacket. Do not feel 
queasy about this: you are trying to help them to get aid from the 


West. The biggest taboo in writing about Africa is to describe or 
show dead or suffering white people. 

Animals, on the other hand, must be treated as well rounded, 
complex characters. They speak (or grunt while tossing their 
manes proudly) and have names, ambitions and desires, They 
also have family values: see how lions teach their children? 
Elephants are caring, and are good feminists or dignified 
patriarchs. So are gorillas. Never, ever say anything negative 
about an elephant or a gorilla. Elephants may attack people's 
property, destroy their crops, and even kill them. Always take the 
side of the elephant. Big cats have public-school accents. Hyenas 
are fair game and have vaguely Middle Eastern accents. Any 
short Africans who live in the jungle or desert may be portrayed 
with good humour (unless they are in conflict with an elephant or 
chimpanzee or gorilla, in which case they are pure evil). 

After celebrity activists and aid workers, conservationists 
are Africa's most important people. Do not offend them. You 
need them to invite you to their 30,000-acre game ranch or 
‘conservation area’, and this is the only way you will get to 
interview the celebrity activist. Often a book cover with a heroic- 
looking conservationist on it works magic for sales. Anybody 
white, tanned and wearing khaki who once had a pet antelope 
or a farm is a conservationist, one who is preserving Africa's rich 
heritage. When interviewing him or her, do not ask how much 
funding they have; do not ask how much money they make off 
their game. Never ask how much they pay their employees. 

Readers will be put off if you don't mention the light in Africa, 
And sunsets, the African sunset is a must. It is always big and 
red. There is always a big sky. Wide empty spaces and game 
are critical—_Mfrica is the land of wide empty 
PACES. When writing about the plight of flora and fauna, make 
sure you mention that Africa is overpopulated, When your main 
character is in a desert or jungle living with indigenous peoples 
(anybody short) it is okay to mention that Africa has been severely 
depopulated by Aids and War (use caps). 

You'll also need a nightclub called Tropicana, where 
mercenaries, evil nouveau riche Africans and prostitutes and 
guerrillas and expats hang out. 


Always end your book with Nelson Mandela 
saying something about rainbows or renaissances, because you 


care. 


// Binyavanga Wainaina is a Kenyan writer. He is founding editor of the literary magazine, Kwani and won the Caine Prize for African 
Writing in 2002. This piece appears in Granta 92 “The View from Africa”. For further details please see www. granta.com.// 
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GUISHED 
EWELL 
In their tiny mud hut, Gift’s 
father, Patris, and 
grandmother grieve over his 
body. At right, the funeral 
procession, as the boy's 
family and neighbors march, 
single-file, to the village 
burial ground, 


“IT IS GOD'S WISH THAT GIFT IS DEAD 
TODAY. | ACCEPT IT. BUT IT'S NOT EASY” 


~PATRIS MSUNZI, AFTER HIS SON DIED OF MALARIA 


otos // People magazine august 2005, courtesy of author 


PEOPLE i\\iZIN= UNDERSTANDS 


by Maya Johnson 


# codirector Jeffrey 
* Sachs and supporter os 
Angelina Jolie vite \ 
Kenyan hospital \ 
~@ Kenyan hospita 
‘ =e 


“The magazine gets bonus marks for including a photograph of a sad-looking Angelina Jolie visiting a 
Kenyan hospital. This gives readers a stronger sense of her empathy for suffering Africans. When writing 
this kind of story, the journalist must remember how important it is to humanize celebrity activists. If the 
journalist cannot do this with words, it is the editor’s responsibility to compensate with melodramatic 


pictures.” 

Like most people these days, I never get any real mail — just VISA 
bills, bank statements and reminders from Honda that my car is due for an 
oil change. But I recently received a letter from my oldest sister Natasha, 
who lives in Toronto, I anxiously tore open the envelope and was surprised 
to find three magazine pages stapled together, enclosed in a folded note. 
Since we’d both read “How to write about Africa,” (page 4) she wanted 
to share a story from a recent issue of People magazine that exemplified 
Wainaina’s observations. The story, “A Family’s Fight for Life,” was about 
a young African boy who died of malaria because his family couldn’t gain 
access to treatment quickly enough. Here’s what we noticed... 

First of all, the images accompanying the first page of the story are ar- 
resting. They include a picture of a dying African toddler hanging limply 
in the arms of his grief-stricken father, These photographs are essential 
because, as Wainaina points out, images that convey helplessness and 
misery are a reflection of the ‘real Africa’, Do not feel queasy about this: 
you are trying to help them to get aid from the West. 

Even more striking, the article begins with this sentence: “One day 
in January, 3-year-old Gift Msunzi rose with the dawn, just as he always 


did.” Ahh, there it is — a reference to the sun, This journalist has obviously 


read “How to write about Africa” and is off to a good start. Wainaina was 
quite specific about this, Readers will be put off if you don’t mention the 
light in Africa. 

After mentioning the seven years of famine and “unimaginable de- 
privation” in Gwengwere, the writer notes that the people (‘the people’ 
means black Africans) of central Malawi have reason to be hopeful: 

“It is one of dozens of “Millennium Villages” throughout Africa, at 
the center of a bold experiment conceived by economist and global anti- 
poverty crusader Jeffrey Sachs and supported by celebrities like Angelina 
Jolie to give the world’s poorest people the tools — such as access to medi- 
cine and clean drinking water — to fend for themselves.” 

The inclusion of Western heroes means this writer has earned himself 
another checkmark, He did well by making sure to highlight Jolie’s sup- 
port of “Millenium Villages.” After all, there is no better heroic character 
than a beautiful, tragic, international celebrity. Angelina Jolie is definitely 
alluring and sexy. Plus, she recently adopted an orphaned Ethiopian baby 
girl. It’s the perfect combination. 

My conclusion about this story? The journalist knows how to write 


about Africa and should be congratulated for his. work Sd 


Maya Johnson graduated from Concordia this spring with a BA in Journalism, She is a newsreporter. for CTV and a freelance journalist. 
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LE COMPUEXe 
DU LAPIN BLANC 


par Yinka Ibukun 


Ce refrain, précipitamment chante par le Lapin Blanc alors 
qu’Alice le poursuit dans le dessin animé de Walt Disney, scande 
des mots qui nous sont familiers parce que |'heure est toujours de 
rigueur. 

A un arrét de bus, le réflexe premier est de vérifier I'horaire (a 
la minute prés) du prochain bus. Dans la plupart des aggloméra- 
tions africaines, cela risque d’étre différent pour la simple raison 
que les bus n'ont pas d'horaire. Les gens se regroupent a I'arrét 
et quand le chauffeur décide que le bus est suffisamment plein, 

il prend la route. Vu l'importance démographique des villes en 
général, ils n'attendent jamais bien longtemps mais il reste qu'il y 
a un manque de repere numérique dans les cultures africaines au 
profit de repéres plus «élastiques», modelés sur la société. 

Dans l'essentiel de cultures africaines, la conception du temps 
est déterminée par les institutions et les pratiques sociales ou 
des évenements naturels: plutét que de decider le printemps 
commence le 21 mars a 13h55, méme si cela tombe le jour 
d'une tempéte de neiges, on préférera les saisons se demarquer 
elles-mémes, et officiellement leur début n'est qu'approximatif. 
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Iustration // www literature org/images/a/alice02s. gif 


«J’ suis en r'tard, j’suis en r'tard 

J'ai un rendez-vous quelque part. 

Je n'ai pas I’ temps d' dire, bonjour, au revoir, 
Je suis en r'tard, en r'tard, en r'tard.» 


Chez les Yoroubas, |'année est divisée en trois saisons ‘ewo- 
erun’, la saison seche; ‘ewo-oye’, la saison de I'harmattan; et 
‘ewo-ajo’, la saison des pluies. Cette derniére est divisée entre les 
premiéres pluies, ‘ako-ro', et les derniéres pluies, ‘aro-kuro’. 

Joseph K. Adjaye ' constate que «le fait que des millions 
d'Africains ne sont pas soumis a des objets mécaniques pour 
vivre leur vie, ne veut pas dire qu'ils sont primitifs ou qu’'ils man- 
quent de sophistication» (comme en avait déduit, entre autres, 
l'anthropologue frangais Lucien Lévy-Bruhl). Au contraire, a la 
difference des Occidentaux, «les Africains jouent un réle actif sur 
ce que le temps représente pour eux.» 

Dans la société occidentale, les representations du temps sont 
omniprésentes, Les montres, les horloges dans les lieux publics 
et sur les panneaux d'affichage des universités et des autoroutes, 
l'horaire sur les telephones publiques, les voitures du métro; des 
délais permanents scandent le quotidien. Le temps est concrétisé. 
ll se mesure, il se gere, il s’écoule. 

Le temps africain traditionnel est qualitatif plut6t que quantita- 
tif. Il est au service de l'homme. L‘homme n'est pas au service du 
temps. Adjaye parle d'une « tyrannie oppressive du temps» dans 
les sociétés occidentales et décrit que « I'horloge est devenue [...] 
une caractéristique essentielle du capitalisme. Le temps est une 
ressource rare dont l'usage doit étre maximisé.» 

Cette affaire fait objet de choc culturel. D'une part, les gens 
élevés dans la culture occidentale, de quelconque origine, sont 
souvent surpris par le manque de ponctualité de « I'Africain » et 
son fameux african time, un temps souple et organique. D'autre 
part, la personne élevée a l'africaine est a son tour perturbée par 
l'empressement permanent de |'Occidental. Comme le dit un prov- 
erbe africain, «tous les blancs ont l'heure, mais ils n'ont jamais le 
temps.» 

D'un autre cété, j'ai souvent rencontré des Africains ponctuels 
qui se lamentaient de ce stéréotype. Comme le dit le fameux 
dicton, a Rome, agis comme les Romains. Quand |'Africain vit 
dans cette société, c'est prévoir sa faillite relationnelle et profes- 
sionelle que de refuser d'accepter le rythme de la vie occidentale. 
En méme temps, c’est en vain que le touriste blanc s'offusque du 
manque de rigueur des institutions africaines. 

1 Adjaye, Joseph K. «Modes of Knowing : Intellectual and Social Dimensions of 
Time in Africa,» KronoScope, 2002, Vol. 2 Issue 2, p199, 26p. 


// Yinka Ibukun is editor-in-chief of Baobab magazine. // 
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MOWING 


by Dr. Dorothy oe 
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Sankofa is a proverb of the Akan people of West Africa expressed in the Akan language as “se wo were fi na wosan kofa a yenki” 
Literally translated, it means “it is not taboo to go back and fetch what you forgot” or, in the shorter adaptation, “go back and fetch it.” 
Sankofa teaches that people must go back to their roots to move forward and that whatever they have “lost, forgotten, forgone or been 
stripped of can be reclaimed, revived, preserved and perpetuated,'” 

In Ghana, home of the Akan peoples, Sankofa is a “visual clue” that is represented as a bird with an egg in its beak moving forward 
but looking back at its tail. This ancient symbol was often stamped on gold coins, woven into fabrics, carved into staffs and pipes, and 
on royal paraphernalia’. It is the understanding that “in order to know where you are going you have to know where you have been. '” 
Sankofa originated in Akan oral cultures that use memory to recover oral documents where “cases of land, marriage, divorce and so on 
are often determined on the basis of oral evidence. *” Here laws are held in the collective memory of the so-ciety. The following illustra- 
tion shows how Sankofa is used in West African practice. 

Sankofa is applied to unrepentant individuals during adjudication to urge them to own up to their wrong-doing: that is, there is noth- 
ing wrong, in saying one is wrong. In this way the individual’s sentence is reduced considerably. Again, during deliberations an elder 
may err in protocol, and when reminded of it would quickly correct himself in order to avoid paying a penalty. From the socio-historical 
and political standpoint, it is incumbent on the elders to correct or undo a past injustice within the context of Sankofa. The point is, it’s 
perfectly legal for the elders--in fact, it is their moral and civic duty--to review the past in the hopes of ameliorating the present and the 
future * 

Perhaps the most powerful element of Sankofa is that it teaches that people must go back to their roots to move forward. It is “sym- 
bolic of the spiritual mindset and cultural awakening African people are experiencing in the decades after independence on the African 
continent. °” 

Outside of Africa, Sankofa was originally known to a few Africanists; this principle was introduced to American audiences through 
the 1993 film of Ethiopian Haile Gerima, titled Sankofa. The story Gerima crafted is about a present-day Black American model, Mona, 
who is posing for a white photographer on the ramparts of Elmina Castle in Ghana, While filming proceeds she follows a group of tour- 
ists into the castle’s infamous dungeon, where Africans had been incarcerated after their kidnapping. Accidentally shut in the dungeon, 
she is transported back to America as a slave. Now renamed Shola, she is a house slave on a sugar plantation, Assaulted by her master 
repeatedly, Shola eventually makes her escape, running through the woods until she dies. At this point in the film, Mona emerges naked 
from the dungeon and one of the women clothes her in traditional dress. Mona spurns the photographer and begins her own journey of 
self-contemplation ’. 

The African Diaspora quickly embraced the film’s message of restoration, Several books and articles have been published about how 
the Sankofa principle could be integrated within African-American ceremonies like Kwanzaa, and in celebrations and rituals of the black 
church *. The Sankofa perspective is afro-centric, in that Africans are expected to look for answers in Africa; it is a centering of african 
values, rather than of European values. Sometimes translated as “look to the past to inform the future,” the Sankofa concept hearkens 
back to the era before slavery in the Americas, when Africans drew upon the wisdom of their village elders, and upon collective rather 
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bt than individual responsibility. The adage, “it takes a whole village to raise a child” has 
T H [- SY M B O L | CG implications for Sankofa in education. 

Black educators today ask how post-modern African-A merican communities can re- 

BIRD OF SAN KOFA verse the negative effects that education has had on black youth. In their Eurocentric ed- 

TEACHES THAT SUCCESSFULLY uation. black children learn that Knowledge like philosophy, theology, etc., all emanate 


from Europe, They are taught either directly in their texts or indirectly by omission that 


M OVI N G F O RWA RD their origin, Africa, has contributed little to the world and consequently can be ignored °, 


By extension, they as Africans can be ignored, Sankofa pedagogy centers Africa, its val- 


REALLY MEANS LOOKING ues and history, into a curriculum which underscores Africa’s contribution. Practitioners 


are applying the principle to educate children in Sankofa schools, and doctors and coun- 
sellors are utilizing this concept to help heal the damaged psyches of blacks, particularly 


troubled youth, in their racialized environments !°, Sankofa has sparked a renewed inter- 


TO FIND OUT WH ERE est in African orality, history, philosophy, theology, and existentialism !', 

9 Sankofa, it has been suggested, represents “the quest for knowledge and as well as a 
YOU CAME FROM. return to the source (,..) [and] the ideogram implies that the resulting knowledge is the 
outcome of research, of an intelligent and patient investigation, '°” In the past then, the recovery of history and the recapturing of tradi- 
tions and laws through memory was not taken lightly. 

The black past in Canada’s present is framed in a different light, often ignored, sometimes objectified, black history in Canada tends 
to be reduced to the occasional passing reference and to the annual four-week cultural fest. called Black History Month, The invisible- 
ness of blackness in history must be understood both within and outside a historical or contemporary context, because invisibility is a 
global phenomenon for African people, particularly “in places where remnants of European colonization exist or continue to exert influ- 
ence over people of African descent, |” That is why, despite being an integral element of the Canadian drama, the black presence has 
been erased, now relegated to “special classes”, or to the extracurricular clubs, radio broadcasts, or to the domain of a few progressive 
teachers willing to create an inclusive pedagogy in their classrooms. 

Therefore it is incumbent upon black researchers and upon the griots around us to recover Canada’s black past and to incorporate 
the lessons of Sankofa. Simply looking forward, blacks too are often caught up in the drive for technological advantage and for global 
economic hegemony (how we love our cell phones!) Yet for our youth this should be tempered by a collective cultural awareness, and, 
like the symbolic bird of Sankofa, they must be taught that successfully moving forward really means looking backwards to find out 


Where you came from. 


With two books under her belt, “Blacks in Montreal 1628-1989, An Urhan Demography", and “The Road to Now: A History of Blacks in 
Vontreal”’, Dr: Dorothy Williams ‘adult life has been dedicated to raising the veil af obscurity and illuminating the historic black presence in 


Onebe 
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beauteé 


par Samantha Etane, Shahany Odigé 


En entrant dans notre boutique de beauté favorite, nous remarquons 
tout de suite la panoplie de méches: yaky pony, ultra sheen, greffes na- 
turelle ou synthétiques Ces établissements spécialisés regorgent aussi 
de shampoings, assouplissants, crémes et d’autres produits encore. La 
relation obsessive des Noirs avec leurs cheveux est un fait que les com- 
merciaux n’hésitent pas 4 exploiter. Depuis les mélanges de Madame CJ 
Walker jusqu’au laboratoire de L’Oréal, l'industrie de la cosmeétique s'est 
également métamorphosée pour desservir la clientele noire. I est de plus 
en plus fréquent de retrouver une section ‘ethnique’ dans des lieux tels que 
les pharmacies des groupes Jean Coutu et Pharmaprix, Ces produits qui 
ont été longtemps négligés suscitent un intérét de plus en plus important et 
cela tient au fait qu’il s’agit d’un marché en pleine expansion, 

L’industrie cosmétique noire est née dans les années 1910 avec 
Madame CJ Walker qui est connue comme la premiére millionnaire noire. 
C’est celle qui a commencé 4 commer- wa 
cialiser la créme a défriser, Cette inven- 
tion a révolutionné la vie des femmes 
noires de |’Amérique raciste du début 
de siécle, En effet, elles pouvaient deé- 
sormais, elles aussi, arborer des ch- 
eveux lisses 4 |’instar de leurs anciennes 
maitresses blanches. 

CJ Walker est la pionniére d’une 
industrie qui génére désormais des mil- 
lions de dollars en Amérique du Nord 
ainsi que dans le reste du monde. Dans 
un article paru en 1996, Earl Ofari 
Hutchinson souligne que Walker a réus- 
si a construire un empire en se basant 
sur deux faits indéniables de l’époque: le désir de la femme noire d’ imiter 
la femme blanche, et celui d’avoir une chevelure facile 4 dompter, une clef 
au succés, a la beaute, et a l’indépendance, 

Cette notion de beauté change 4 la fin des années 60, et au cours des 
années 70 avec Pémergence des ‘afros’, Fortement influencée par la lutte 
pour légalité civique des Noirs Américains et le mouvement black is 
beautiful qui contestait la notion que les traits noirs étaient intrins¢que- 
ment ‘laids’, afro représente la fierté des racines africaines et démontre 
que les normes de beauteé n’ont pas 4 se conformer aux normes europée- 
nnes. Cette coiffure, au dela d’un signe d’implication dans lactivisme 
politique de l’époque, se répand de telle maniére a ce qu'elle devienne 
caracteristique de toute une génération au meme titre que le fameux peace 
and love. 

Ensuite, c’est au tour du fameux jeri-curl, une coiffure popularisé par 
Michael Jackson et Lionel Richie ou encore dans le film d’°Eddy Murphy 


Un prince 4 New York, Les cheveux traités chimiquement font leur réap- 


Crepus. cours. chers... 


parition, On retrouve des coiffes élégantes et élaborés reflétant le glamour 
et des années 80 

Au cours des années 90, ce sont les tresses qui sont vulgarisées par les 
immigrantes en provenance de |’Afrique de l'Ouest. Aux Etats-Unis, les 
tresses étaient reléguées aux petites filles et aux personnes dgées. Pendant 
cette décennie, on note la croissance importante dans la vente des méches 
et des produits ethniques en général.En 1996, cette industrie lucrative a 
rapporte plus de 10 millions 4 des marques telles que Dark and Lovely et 
Keralong. 

La croissance se poursuit, et aujourd’hui cette industrie représente 
des milliards de dollars. Il n’y a qu’a pensé aux heures passées au salon 
le samedi matin ou encore la quantité de pommades qui se retrouvent 
dans ma garde-robe. Aux Etats-Unis en 2005 on a observé une crois- 
sance de six pourcent dans la production de ces produits, Selon un numero 

spécial «beauté noire» en septembre 
2004 de la revue francaise Monde 2, les 
femmes noires sont celles qui dépensent 
le plus pour les cosmétiques et plus par- 
ticuli¢rement les produits capillaires 

Des groupes internationaux comme 
le frangais L’Oréal se lance eux aussi A 
Passaut du marché en créant Mizani, 
des produits de haute gamme pour sa 
clientéle d’origine africaine, Les com 
pagnies accordent plus de ressources 
pour la recherche afin d’améliorer leurs 
produits, Les formules pour les défrisants 
sont plus sécuritaires et les pommades 4 
base de pétrolium sont choses du passé 
On accorde plus d'études sur les causes de pertes de cheveux et les soins 
4 administrer aux cheveux crépus, 

De nos jours, on retrouve plusieurs styles. En marchant dans les rues, 
on remarque des dreadlocks, des coiffures naturelles, des femmes aux 
cheveux defrisés et la sélection de produits proposés s’adapte en con- 
séquence, Les perruques et des postiches sont disponibles dans des tex- 
tures trés varices, Les livres et les sites Internet spécialisés comprennent 
des sections pour tous les types de cheveux et de coiffures, administrant 
des conseils pour maintenir une chevelure saine 

Notre époque est caractérisée par la célébration de la diversité, Alors 
que les compagnies de cosmétiques tentent de profiter des tendances en 
mettant sur le marché des produits, nous avons chacune le choix de nous 
conformer aux canons de beauté que la société nous impose ou de définit 
nos propres critéres de beauté en affirmant ainsi que notre identité ne peut 


pas tre définie par une image qui, trop souvent, n'est pas la ndtre SS 


Samantha Btane et Shahany Odigeé sont responsables des relations publiques pour Baobab magazine. 
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Re child-soldiers 


by Stephanie Tsirgiotis 


Childhood should be a time of sheltered innocence and security, Yet, the children of 
Northern Uganda are faced with fear, betrayal and violence on a daily basis, The Lord’s 
Resistance Army (LRA) is a rebel group that kidnaps children and forces them to fight 
against civilians and the Ugandan armed forces (UPDF). 

Needless to say, fighting between the LRA and the UPDF has sled to the political and 
social demise of Uganda, The conscription of soldiers has become a common practice 
since the LRA started tormenting Northern Uganda in 1987, They prefer children because 


they are easier to manipulate and brainwash. Some children are even forced to kill their 


own parents, in order to make sure they have nothing to return home to. During their 

training, some of the abductees are forced to kill other children and are often severely 

\ beaten and raped. In fact, eight out of ten LRA fighters are between the ages of six and 17 
years old, and more than 12,000 children have been kidnapped since 2002. 

Every night, children from surrounding villages walk several kilometers to the city 

/ centre of Gulu in order to seek refuge from the LRA. Thousands of children cram into 

guarded hospital corridors, open verandas and NGO tents, They lie beside one another, 

curled up on the cement floor, waiting for the sun to rise. It is only then that they feel safe 


enough to return home. Joseph Kony formed the LRA more than two decades ago, He 


IGustration // Ben Williamson 


claims to be a prophet and uses biblical references to justify the killings. His objective 
is to overthrow Yoweri Museveni’s government and govern the country according to his 
skewed interpretation of the Ten Commandments. Kony reportedly said, “God said in the Bible, ‘I will unleash my wrath upon you and you will suffer 
pain, Your children will be taken into captivity and will be burnt to death.”” 

He also supposedly informed the Acholi people of Uganda, “If you pick up an arrow against us and we end up cutting off the hand you use, who is 
to blame? If you report us with your mouth and we cut your lips? Who is to blame? It is you! The Bible says, ‘if your hand, eye or mouth is at fault, it 
should be cut off.’ Today, the LRA remains one of the most misunderstood rebel movements. 

In 2002, the Ugandan parliament began pressuring President Museveni to resolve the conflict. The government responded with the launch of 
‘Operation [ron Fist,” a military operation which allowed the Ugandan army to attack the LRA’s main headquarters in Southern Sudan. Museveni in- 
creased military spending and more than 15,000 Ugandan troops were backed by local defence units armed with tanks and artillery. 

In regponse to the attacks, the LRA divided into smaller units and spread across Gulu, Kitgum and Pader. Kony then stepped up civilian violence 
and began abducting hundreds of children at a time. 

- Swever, many believe this war is not one-sided. Daniella Boston is the co-founder and executive director of Unight, a non-profit organization 
which aims at ending the 20 year-old war in Northern Uganda, According to Boston, the UPDF also recruits child soldiers, even though it ts in violation 
of international laws, She says Museveni’s government has shown no signs of wanting this war to end. Instead it is profiteering from the humanitarian 
aid earmarked for the refugees that pours into the country and punishing the Acholi who have not supported Museveni’s government in the 20 years of 


war. Boston stresses the failure of the United Nations and Western powers to intervene in the conflict. . 


. 
In the meantime, innocent civilians are the ones being affected by the outcome of this on-going war. More than 1.6 million people have been dis- P ad 


placed by the conflict and 10,000 Ugandans have already been killed. & = 


Stephanie Tsirgiotis is a Concordia student studying Journalism with a minor in Political Science. It was an African Politics class that sparked her 
interest for the diversity and complexity of Africa. 
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POETIC JUSTICE 
How a Murdered Leader’s Legacy 


is Shaping Burkina Faso 


“You cannot carry out fundamental change without a certain amount of madness. In this 
case, it comes from nonconformity, the courage to turn your back on old formulas, the 


courage to invent the future.” 
Thomas Sankara, 1985 


Twenty-three years ago, Africans glimpsed a radical possibility, a bold 
and new path to self-confident and self-directed liberation, The catalyst 
was Thomas Sankara, president of the West-African country of Burkina 
Faso, 

But four short years later, this refreshing homegrown response to neo-co- 
lonialism came crashing down when Sankara and a dozen of his stalwarts 
were assassinated. The perpetrators of this crime sought to stem the growth 
of Sankara’s inspired program of radical transformation in Burkina Faso 
and to prevent its spread to the rest of the continent, 

It would seem, at first glance, that the assassins’ goal was achieved, Since 
Sankara’s demise, no broad revolutionary movement has emerged on the 
continent. But on closer examination, it is clear that Sankara’s vision has 
sent up stubborn shoots across the continent and around the world that 
have proven to be stunningly resilient. Indeed, his death—and the fact that 
his assassin, Blaise Compaoré, has ruled Burkina ever since—has served 
to rally a tenacious campaign against impunity that is on the very brink 
of driving a wedge into Burkina Faso’s system of terror, corruption and 
absolute power. 

In the wake of his assassination, Sankara’s widow, Mariam Sankara, and 


her two sons suffered the bitter reality of a state cover-up, painfully dis- 


tilled in Sankara’s death certificate, which to this day states that he died of 


natural causes, In 1997, Mariam Sankara could bear the injustice no longer 
and decided to take a courageous first step in punching a hole in president 
Compaoré’s armour of impunity. She filed an action in the common-law 
courts of Burkina Faso, seeking an investigation that would identify those 
responsible for her husband’s murder. 

Mariam Sankara teamed up with the Montréal-based organization, Group 
for Research and Initiative for the Liberation of Africa (GRILA), to build 


a legal and political strategy to force Burkina Faso to confront its legacy 


of impunity. An international team of 21 lawyers was painstakingly as- 
sembled, drawing on the political commitment and donated time of law- 
yers from Burkina Faso, Togo, Senegal, Congo, France and Canada. 

If we are to understand why the International Justice for Sankara Campaign 
emerged and how, only nine years later, it is on the verge of setting a his- 
toric precedent in international law and striking the first significant blow 
against Compaore’s regime, we need to take this story back to Sankara 
himself, and what he so courageously tried to accomplish. 

Burkina Faso is a tiny, landlocked country with an economy built on the 
export of its labour, with a massive proportion of its workforce toiling 
in neighbouring countries. This has left the country poor and highly de- 
pendent on external interests. All of this has been exacerbated, of course, 
by Burkina Faso’s indebtedness to international financial institutions. 
Sankara sought to break this mould by re-orienting the economy to fulfill 
human needs first—such as achieving food sovereignty—and to show the 
door to big international banks and the development industry. 

He had a meagre but impressive legacy of modern African revolutionar- 
ies to draw from—Cabral of nearby Guinea Bissau, Lumumba of Congo, 
Moumié of Cameroon and Olympio of Togo. He was also aware of their 
common fate: each and every one killed at the hands of local assassins 
backed by powerful international interests, Despite this, he refused to his 
dying day to barricade himself away from the people. 

Perhaps naively, perhaps in a genuine desire to make a radical break with 
Africa’s “strongman” tradition, Sankara lived on a presidential salary he 
himself capped at $450 a month and aspired to a modest lifestyle in keep- 
ing with his political convictions. He was apparently successful, given his 
holdings at the time of his death of one car, four bikes, three guitars and a 
broken freezer, When Sankara changed the name of his country from the 


colonial moniker of Upper Volta to Burkina Faso, meaning “the land of 
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the incorruptible,” he meant business. 


Beyond his personal integrity, Sankara set in 
motion a series of measures designed to pro- 
foundly restructure and redirect the country and 
set it on a path to self-determination and self- 
sufficiency, This included taking concrete steps 
to break France’s hold on Burkina Faso’s econ- 
omy: profoundly refashioning gender roles to 
ensure Burkinabe women access to land, power 
and respect, introducing justice to international 
relations, and placing health, housing, the envi- 
ronment and other social and rights issues at the 


top of the national agenda 


The rural poor constituted the backbone of 


Sankara’s domestic economic strategy, in con- 
trast to the overwhelming tendency elsewhere in 
Africa to favour the urban elite. One of his first 
moves was to boost the proportion of the nation- 
al budget spent on agriculture from two per cent 
to an astounding forty per cent. He raised the 
price of food in an effort to move stir the peas- 
ants toward greater food production, and away 
from cash crop production—a policy that flew 
in the face of neo-colonial economic policy 


Sankara’s policy of “Let us eat what we produce 


and produce what we eat,” still resonates today 
with Africans, At the recent World Social Forum 
in Bamako, Mali, a minute of silence was held 
during a session on “GMO-free Africa” in 


memory of Sankara’s efforts to assure food sov- 


ereignty, and celebrate the economic primacy of 


the peasantry. 

Sankara also believed that the true liberation 
of Burkina Faso could not be achieved with- 
out the emancipation of women, He urged both 
men and women to fundamentally rethink and 
redefine their respective roles. In addition to 
ensuring women key positions in government, 
Sankara institued Women’s Wednesdays, when 
men were required to assume the tasks tradition- 
ally reserved for women. His goal was to foster 
greater male respect for women’s heavy work- 
loads and responsibilities—so often ignored 
and derided—and to gradually refashion gender 
identities to achieve a more equitable and fluid 
division of labour between women and men 
His list of accomplishments includes a dramatic 
drop in infant mortality rates through massive 
vaccination campaigns, the nationalization of all 


land and mineral wealth, large-scale construc- 


/ Ben Williamson 
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tion of public housing, ambitious tree planting 
to counter desertification, and literacy projects 
in nine indigenous languages, All this in four 
years 

Sankara’s position on the debt has also left its 
mark with today’s drop-the-debt movement, 
which freely draws from his speeches and poli- 
cies for inspiration, Indeed, Sankara did not 
mince words when it came to Africa’s servi- 
tude to international financial institutions. In 
an address to the Organization of African Unity 
in Addis Ababa in July 1987, Sankara urged 
Africans to stop paying the debt, and challenged 
African leaders to publicly declare their dis- 
agreement in order to expose their allegiance 
to the interests of international capital over the 
needs of Africans. 

It was the West, Sankara argued, that was in- 
debted to Africa for centuries of slavery and 
colonialism that drained the continent of its 
people and resources and built the foundations 
of Western economic and political domination, 
Where he would have taken all of this no one 
really knows, for he was murdered three months 


after he made that speech. 
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The first step taken by the International Justice 
for Sankara Campaign was to try to bring 
Sankara’s murderers to justice using Burkina 
Faso’s justice system. The campaigners were 
met with predictable resistance and corruption 
and within four years they had exhausted all judi- 
cial options inside the country. They then turned 
their sights to the international arena. In a bold 
and unprecedented move, they approached the 
United Nations Human Rights Committee and 
argued that Burkina Faso had violated its com- 
mitments under the International Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights and its two Protocols 
by failing, and indeed preventing, an investiga- 
tion into Sankara’s death, 

On March 28, 2006, the United Nations Human 
Rights Committee stunned everyone, includ- 
ing the campaigners themselves, when it ruled 
against Burkina Faso and in favour of the 
International Justice for Sankara Campaign. But 
no one could have been more flabbergasted by 


the Committee’s decision than Compaoré him- 
self. For close to two decades, Compaore had 
cavalierly unravelled Sankara’s accomplish- 
ments, jailing or murdering anyone who stood in 
his way, He had survived UN censure for partic- 
ipating in the blood diamond trade, to the great 
devastation of neighbouring Sierra Leoneans 
and Angolans to the south. And he had revelled 
and profited from his intimate relationship with 
the West, particularly France. 

Now, Compaoré has been given 90 days, from 
the date of the Committee’s decision, to open 
an investigation into Sankara’s death, correct 
his death certificate, identify the exact location 
of Sankara’s interment, compensate the family, 
prevent another such tragedy from occurring 
and render the Committee’s ruling public. 

For campaign lawyer, May Chiu, this is a stun- 
ning victory: “I’m encouraged by how this ex- 
ample illustrates the ability of law to act as an 
implement for social justice. I hope that this 


case, which was initiated by the very coura- 
geous act of Mariam Sankara in defence of her 
rights and her children’s rights, will inspire the 
people of Burkina Faso to rise up and continue 
the construction of the country with dignity, as 
envisioned by Thomas Sankara.” 

The campaign coordinator, Aziz Fall, adds that 
this victory should send a clear message to all 
those who act with impunity in Africa, “This 
victory speaks not only to the crime commit- 
ted against Sankara, but to all crimes commit- 
ted against pan-Africanist progressives in their 
struggle to achieve true sovereignty,” 
Compaoré will certainly not take this decision 
lying down. He will undoubtedly mobilize his 
vast resources and powerful network of friends 
to elude justice, but surely he must be haunted 
by the words of Sankara—his onetime comrade 
and close friend—uttered only a week before he 
died: “While revolutionaries as individuals can 
be murdered, you cannot kill ideas ot 


Gwendolyn Schulman is a writer and broadcaster for Amandla, an alternative views and news show on Africa, on CKUT 90,3 FM, every Wednesday, 


7-8 p.m. 


DOU BOICEL 


par Catherine Fatoumata Samaké 


« Ma polygamie n'est 
pas une affaire de cul, 
c’est une cooperative. » 

Voici les termes qu’utilise 
Doudou Boicel, illustre artiste 
d’origine guyanaise, fondateur du 
Festival de Jazz de Montréal pour 
définir sa polygamie. Auteur du 
livre Si la polygamie m’'était con- 
tée, ce personnage insaisissable 
est aussi un polygame atypique 
qui nous explique comment il gére 
sa petite communauté composée 
d’au moins huit compagnes, 20 en- 
fants et 36 petits-enfants, depuis 
36 ans. 
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Boicel, artiste invétéré, passionné de musique et d'écriture, 
peintre de formation des Beaux Arts a Paris et a Gdteborg en 
Suéde, immigre au Canada apres un long séjour en Suéde. II 
arrive avec une de ses compagnes, Rose, en tant qu'artiste en 
Septembre 1970, et y demeure comme résident permanent sur 
demande de l'immigration. Peu de temps aprés son arrivée, 
Boicel rencontre Yolande, puis Rosemarie et Francine, pour ne 
citer que celles-ci, qu'il prend toutes comme compagnes de vie. 
Interrogé sur son choix de vie polygame, Boicel répond, «ma 
polygamie est un concours de circonstances, » avant d'ajouter, 
«j'ai vecu la polygamie differemment ici au Canada. La polyga- 
mie m'a permis de réaliser beaucoup de choses que je n’aurais 
pas pu faire si j'étais seul.» 

Lorsque Boicel arrive dans les années 70, «il n'y avait rien qui 
représentait les Noirs, » commente t-il. La communauté noire est 
alors méconnue et méprisée et elle n'a pas facilement accés aux 
quelques rares clubs qui existent a Montréal, ce qui le motive a 
fonder le club Rising Sun en 1975 et a s'investir dans plusieurs 
autres activités. Tres vite ses compagnes deviennent ses parte- 
naires en affaires; «mes affaires fonctionnaient avec mes femmes. 
ll y en avait une qui était chargée des finances, une autre de 
immigration... Au niveau du club par exemple, engager quelqu'un 
d'autre c'était aller vers l'insécurité,» dit-il. 

Boicel considére sa polygamie a lui comme étant différente de 
la polygamie courante et steréotypée; «ma polygamie n'est pas 
une affaire de cul. Ce sont des personnes (femmes) qui se sont 
jointes a moi parce que j'avais quelque chose a leur offrir, c'était une 
cooperative.» Bien qu'il n'ait jamais été légalement marié 4 aucune 
de ses compagnes, elles lui ont tout de méme donné 20 garcons 
et filles, Glevés dans les meilleures conditions sociales, précise t- 
il, «Toute la famille s'aime; lorsqu’il y a une féte, tout le monde se 
retrouve et on célebre ensemble sans probleme.» 

Boicel a plusieurs choses a dire a propos de la polygamie, «La 
polygamie peut-étre une solution pour |'Afrique pour diminuer le 
SIDA, dit-il, parce que le polygame ne traine pas, il vit avec ses 
femmes, il ne cherche pas de femmes dehors.» La polygamie a 
aussi un avantage économique selon Boicel, parce qu'il y a par- 
tage de biens. «Quand on a quelque chose, c'est pour toute la 
famille, on partage tout. C’est une communauté,» dit-il, La polyg- 
amie a également un avantage social, ajoute Boicel, parce que 
l'éducation des enfants et des services sont partagés. II raconte 
qu'il est arrivé que l'une de ses femmes soit occupée a travailler et 
ne puisse chercher l'enfant a la garderie mais les autres sont pas- 
sées le chercher a sa place, en rajoutant fierement: «Ma polygamie 
a moi est quelque chose d'honorable.» II s'indigne « du mensonge 
culturel de |'Occident » qui condamne une telle pratique: «Je suis 
un baiseur. Le sexe c'est quelque chose de naturel. L'homme peut 
attirer la femme et la femme peut attirer l'homme. Tout le reste, ce 


«LA POLYGAMIE A 
AUSSI UN AVANTAGE 


ECONOMIQUE 


PARCE QU’IL Y A PARTAGE 


DE BIENS.» 


sont des fabrications de la culture avec la dominance hypocrite de 
la société occidentale.» 

Ce mensonge culturel de |'Occident, comme le dit Boicel, est 
une perspective intéressante a observer dans |'optique ou toutes 
ses femmes sont de race blanche. Boicel n'a pas voulu confirmer 
le nombre exact de ses ‘femmes’, mais confie qu’elles sont en ma- 
jorité au Canada et en Suéde, méme s'il affirme vivre seul en ce 
moment. Il dit ne pas étre séparé, puisqu'il était la veille jusqu'a 
deux heures du matin chez l'une d’entre elles, mais répéte «je vis 
seul dans la maison en ce moment.» 

Boicel reconnait toutefois que sa polygamie a parfois tracassé 
ses enfants. «ll a existé un certain dérangement au niveau des 
enfants par rapport a la société ici. Les enfants 4 un certain age 
se sont poses des questions par rapport au statut de leurs méres 
en comparaison des autres femmes,» dit-il. Legéerement peiné, 
il se rappelle sans vouloir livrer les détails que, «les enfants ont 
quelques fois manifesté des attitudes. Dans un sens, 4 cause 
du mensonge culturel de |'Occident, les enfants peuvent suivre 
l'influence du jargon de |'Occident.» 

Boicel révele fierement que malgré le métissage de ses en- 
fants, il y a deux valeurs qu'il n'a pas manqué de leur inculquer, la 
négritude dont il est un grand défenseur, et l'amour. «Mes enfants 
ne sont pas des demi-fréres, ce sont des fréres, les enfants de 
Doudou ne sont pas n'importe quels enfants». 

Conscient tout de méme de sa situation familiale pour le moins 
originale, Boicel explique, «les enfants se posent des questions 
par rapport a mai. Ils sont fiers de moi, tout en ayant la critique de 
'Occident. Mes femmes ont de trés bons rapports sociaux, elles 
se rendent visite les unes les autres,» et avec un sourire, Boicel 
conclut ce chapitre de sa vie en résumant «ma vie était la avec ma 
communauté. » 

Sourire énigmatique, personnage insaisissable, ‘la polygamie 
de Doudou,'’ comme il aime a le dire, ne resume pas la vie de cet 
homme illustre dont le nom figure dans |'encyclopédie de musique 
du Canada, méme si l'artiste y trouve sa source d'inspiration. & 


// Catherine Fatoumata Samaké est une malienne catholique. La polygamie fait partie des moeurs quotidiennes au Mali, un pays qui 


compte 90% de musulmans./ 
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YOUNG 


by Mel Baril 


For centuries, American slaves longed to 
return to Africa, viewing it as their ancestral 
homeland. However, the end of slavery in the 


19th Century brought new preoccupations 
Blacks wanted to be equal in their land of cap- 
tivity, and the dream of returning to Africa fell 
by the wayside 

Going back to Africa was promoted by black 
nationalist groups, that occasionally resurged in 
America in the form of Malcolm X, the Black 
Panthers, and Louis Farrakhan, the head of the 
Nation of Islam. But the man who started it all 
was Marcus Garvey. In the 1910s he came to 
America to spread the nationalist gospel, and 
the epic clash between the civil rights move 
ment and black nationalism began 

here is nothing new about the idea of a 

ack to Africa” movement. Slaves in North 

America had identified themselves as Africans 
long before hyphenated nationalities became de 
rigueur, and they often possessed a concomitant 
desire to return home. Enter Marcus Garvey, It 
Was a propitious time for his message: the tail 
end of World War 1, with blacks being mistreat 
ed in the military, a resurgence of racial hatred 
and renewed dominance of the white suprema- 
cist group the Ku Klux Klan 

Already a respected black leader in his na- 


tive Jamaica, Garvey went to Harlem in 1916 


in the full swing of the Harlem Renaissance, a 
black political and cultural revolution of which 
W.E.B, Du Bois was a leading figure, to create 
a steamship line to carry people of African de- 
scent from all over the Diaspora back to Africa 
For a while, black nationalism had a resurgence 
in the West and clashed with civil rights advo- 
cates, whose main priority was to fight for equal 
rights wherever they were settled, dividing po 
litically conscious blacks 

But Garvey and Dubois’ differences cannot 
not be summed up to ideology. Amy Jacques 
about her husband. The 


wrote extensively 


Jamaican-born journalist and activist noted 
in her biographical work that Garvey was at 
National Association for the 


People (NAACP) 


odds with the 


Advancement of Colored 


from the moment he arrived in Harlem. The 


NAACP, Jacques Garvey observed critically 
is an interracial organization”. In 1916 it was 
led by, as Jacques Garvey wrote, “mainly whites 


and mulattoes,” like Du Bois, which was unac 


ceptable to Marcus Garvey. He was shocked 
Valter White 


Executive-Secretary of the NAACP from 1931 


that civil rights leader who was 
to 1955 looked almost white. In Jamaica, White 
would not have been identified as black 

The dark-skinned Garvey was the reject of 


a society where only light-skinned blacks had 


upward mobility. They were encouraged to deal 
and intermarry with whites in order to “white 
out” their blackness, whereas dark-skinned 
blacks formed a large, oppressed peasant class 

As NAACP leader, Du Bois was a vocal 
critic of Garvey. In a 1923 essay called “Back to 
Africa”, Du Bois complained that Garvey never 
fully understood race relations in the United 
States. Because of his experience in Jamaica 
Garvey always identified himself as a pure black 
man, identifying with the all-black peasant class 
in Jamaica, while deeply mistrusting people of 
mixed descent. Coming to the U.S, where blacks 
of all shades were politically united was a cul 
ture shock to Garvey, who opposed racial inte- 
gration 

In the U.S., racial dynamics developed dif 
ferently because of widespread racial mixing 
and the shortage of slave labour, anyone with 
some black blood was sold by their white par 
he main conflict, then, as 


ents into slavery 


Du Bois argued, was between the free and not 
free, rather than between black and white. With 
the advent of the civil rights movement, politi 
cally conscious blacks solidified the unity be 
tween Alrican-Americans. It became, as Du Bois 
wrote the poorest possible taste for a negro 
even to refer to differences of color” among 


people of African descent 


TTT 


When Garvey formed the Universal Negro Improvement Association 
(UNIA) in 1914, his mandate was to mobilize dark-skinned blacks to form 
an all-black society, But where would such a society live? While living 
among other races that subjected to them, Garvey argued, blacks would 
never succeed, yet he saw people living in Africa and people of African 
descent the world over as sharing a common heritage. In Africa, Garvey 
found the same race dynamics at play, with Africans continually being 
oppressed and exploited by colonizers. When “Africans at home” and 
“Africans abroad,” as Garvey called them, were reunited, the race could 
finally lift itself up to equality with the other races. 

Using the donation money funneled in from the UNIA’s many hun- 
dreds of branches, the Black Star Steamship Lines purchased ships from 
1919 to 1922 to sail to the coast of West Africa, particularly Liberia, 
which began as a colony of freed slaves from the U.S. As Garvey proudly 
claimed, the steamship line was the star project of the UNIA and helped 
expand it to the huge multinational organization which it still is today 
along with the organization Du Bois founded, the NAACP. 

The first Black Star ship was christened the Frederick Douglass, af- 
ter the famous African-American author and freed slave. Soon after, the 
“Back to Africa’” project became a media darling. The white readership 
was titillated by the implications of a segregationist movement as a solu- 
tion to what was popularly known as America’s “black problem.” In this 
vein, he unexpectedly found support with the white supremacist group, 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

When the Black Star line failed in a torrent of accusations of finan- 


a 


cial mismanagement and corruption, which culminated in Garvey being 
imprisoned for fraud, he turned to the Klan for assistance. Du Bois wrote 
that Garvey’s motives for allying himself with the Klan were obvious: 
their sympathy would allow the UNIA to penetrate the South and reach 
oppressed blacks there, and furthermore, “the triumph of the Klan would 
drive negroes to his program in despair.” 

To soften criticism from the black community, Garvey later tried to 
hide the alliance. 

Du Bois summed up Garvey’s message thus: “Give up! Surrender! 
The struggle is useless, back to Africa...” As Garvey often complained, 
the term “Back to Africa” was coined by his detractors to poke fun at the 
UNIA’s plan to concede to oppression and run away, Despite the criti- 
cism, Du Bois acknowledged that Garvey was an idealist who believed 
that black people must emancipate themselves from white civilization in 
order to live up to their full potential, 

To Rastafarians, Garvey is a renowned folk hero because of their 
shared belief in Africa as a promised land that offers salvation from the 
shackles of slavery and because he is believed to have prophesized the 
coming of Emperor Haile Selassie I to Ethiopia, In the 1930s a handful of 
Rastafarians followed Garvey’s example and settled in the holy land under 
the protection of the Emperor of Ethiopia, When he was deposed by the 
native Ethiopians, the Rasta community’s situation became more tenuous, 
although it still exists in Ethiopia. Even for Rastafarians, though, the Back 
to Africa movement has become apoliticized and largely symbolic. The 
holy land is still a powerful image for Rastas, but it is only symbolically 
linked to the African continent, 

The most lasting legacy of the “back to Africa” movement is its in- 
fluence on pan-africanism, Following independence, many African states 
became involved in a movement to unify Africa. Like all forms of black 
nationalism, this movement was based on political sovereignty, and em- 
powerment of the race, By 1920, the UNIA had spread throughout the 
black world, with 1100 branches in 40 countries in North and South 
America, the West Indies, and Africa. 

After Garvey died of a stroke in 1940, Amy Jacques Garvey fought 
for African independence, and lectured about post-colonialism, warning 
that imperialism must not resurge in independent Africa in the shape of 
economic control by Western powers, She helped organize the fifth Pan 
African Congress in 1945, and was a sponsor of the sixth Pan African 
Congress in ‘Tanzania in 1974, She was also a friend and ally of Kwame 
Nkrumah, the first president of Ghana. 

In spite of its continued widespread influence, black nationalism has 
never translated to a widespread segregationist movement in the West. 
The association of that position with racists and anti-immigrationists has 
too long made it odious to North Americans. Du Bois summed it up when 
he wrote: “Not in segregation, but in closer, larger unity truly lies inter- 


racial peace.” wr 


Mel Baril is managing editor of Baobab magazine. 
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by Brahm Rosensweig 


No one seems to be able to explain where the “Fallujah 2008” 
T-shirts have come from, or what they mean. An ill-starred Olympic 
bid? A poorly thought out tourism campaign? No matter, the shirts 
are selling well, almost as well as the green ones featuring gangsta 
rapper 50 Cent. “I don’t know what it means, my brother,” admits 
Abdi, the congenial 28-year-old Somali who manages the Internet 
café next to the T-shirt shop. “It is a fashion statement.” 

Fashion is an elusive thing at the Kakuma refugee camp, 125 
kilometres south of the Sudanese border, in the remote Turkana 
Desert of northwestern Kenya. But the matching fluorescent flipflops 
and sunglasses of the bike transport boys is not an accident. From 
a certain point of view, Kakuma may be one of the world’s most 
cosmopolitan small towns. Here, between two dry riverbeds a 
kilometre apart, 90,000 people from nine different countries and 
several major religions converge. “In Kakuma, | can wear bright 
and beautiful clothes if | like,” says Zuleika, a Somali refugee who, 
like many of the camp's younger residents, has never set foot in 
her homeland. “This would be impossible in Daadab [an all-Somali 
refugee camp in eastern Kenya].” 

Kakuma's original residents arrived in 1991, when a change 
of government in Ethiopia led to the expulsion of thousands of 
southern Sudanese refugees living there. They came to Kakuma, 
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and watched as the countries surrounding Kenya were convulsed 
over the next decade by their own civil conflicts. Soon, they 
were joined by thousands of Somalis, Rwandans, Burundians, 
Ugandans, Eritreans, Ethiopians, Congolese, and more of their 
fellow Sudanese, each nationality further subdivided by religion, 
language, and tribe. 

All through the camp, out of shops patched together from mud, 
saplings, grain sacks, and soft drink bottle caps, a surprisingly wide 
selection of merchandise and services are on offer. The Somalis 
are known as Kakuma's pre-eminent entrepreneurs. Mogadishu 
Street is jammed with tea houses broadcasting CNN and AI- 
Jazeera, video houses showing the latest Nigerian flicks and Asian 
action films, pool halls, and shops selling construction materials 
and cell phones. 

The bustling Internet café where Abdi works boasts seven 
antediluvian computers and a satellite-phone connection. In the 
waiting room, Nuer Sudanese with their horizontal facial scars rub 
shoulders with Somali grandmothers peering out from the slits of 
their black veils. “Brother, please wait for your turn,” Abdi says to a 
young Turkana man in traditional skirt and beads. “We are all waiting 
here.” More than a few long messages, laboriously crunched out 
on dust-caked keyboards, have been lost to the merciless power 
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outages here. Nonetheless, this is the camp's international hub, the 
place where residents get news of far-off relatives, resettlements, 
and remittances. 

For those with extra cash, Franco's restaurant is the destination 
of choice, Located in the heart of the Ethiopian district, this shaded 
hideaway features Ethiopian cuisine accompanied by generous 
helpings of bling and booty courtesy of the American hip-hop 
videos pumping out of two prominent wide screen TVs. Against 
the backdrop of the camp, the videos present a powerful vision 
of prosperity, one that has strongly influenced the youth who 
have grown up here. Residents have not missed the irony of it, 
though: one Sudanese theatre group put on a play about a pair of 
young male refugees so decked out in hip hop gear that when they 
try returning to their homes in Sudan, the men in the village mistake 
them for women and try to marry them. 

Chioma, a recent winner of the Miss Kakuma beauty contest, 
sips a soda at one of Franco's brightly painted, poured-concrete 
tables. A procession of waiters, drawn from the camp's vast pool of 
cheap labour, assists with the restaurant's somewhat limited menu 


choices, Chioma, a 22-year-old who arrived in Kakuma from a 
nearby town after fleeing her abusive husband, is a member of the 
semi-nomadic and impoverished Turkana tribe who are indigenous 
to the region. She describes how local people think the refugees 
have it easy. “The Turkana say that the refugees get free food 
every month, free water, free rent,” she explains. “They themselves 
get nothing, and have to pay Kenyan taxes." 

Refugee life, however, appears anything but easy. Refugees are 
restricted by Kenyan law from travelling outside of Kakuma and can 
only work here for a paltry wage known as an “incentive” salary. For 
many, the prospect of returning to their homelands, which remain 
chaotic or unwelcoming, is ever-receding. Relations between the 
refugees and the locals have been rocky, and have occasionally 
required the Kenyan military to intervene. 

At night, a dangerous miasma suffuses the camp. Armed bandits 
roam, gunshots ring out, and entire communities fortify themselves 
with kilometres of dried thorn bushes. The sprawling compounds 
housing humanitarian-agency workers and UN employees roll out 
razor wire and armed guards. 


«CHIOMA, A RECENT WINNER OF THE MISS KAKUMA BEAU- 
TY CONTEST, SIPS A SODA AT ONE OF FRANCO’S BRIGHTLY 
PAINTED, POURED-CONCRETE TABLES.» 


But for those willing to brave the darkness, the glamour of 
nightlife is within reach. The Bull’s Eye nightclub (motto: Your 
Comfort is Our Concern) is where refugees, Turkana, and aid 
workers gather to drink warm beer and dance to Congolese and 
Swahili hits until the churches open in the morning. Inside, DJ 
David Mungwete smiles slyly from behind his computer, a machine 
he hopes will free dance music from the tired cassettes and shaky 
CD players used elsewhere in the camp. A preacher's son from 
eastern Congo, he's been at Kakuma since the late nineties, when 
his family was forced to split up during fighting in his native town. 
For Mungwete, being a DJ is a sweet gig. “| used to be a doorman 
here," he reminisces, “| got free admission for breaking up knife 
fights between Nuer and Turkana. 

Now, he presides over the roughly coliseum-shaped club, 
its raised concrete dance floor open to the sky and illuminated 
by a few scant strings of Christmas lights. Entrance to the club, 
about a dollar fifty, might seem a bit steep for many refugees. But 
there's always the dirt road outside. There, beneath the glittering 
starscape of the Turkana desert, you can usually make out a throng 
of refugees dancing in the darkness to the free beats filtering out 
toward the camp. 
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// Brahm Rosensweig is a writer and filmmaker based in Toronto. He is currently working on a documentary about the history of mo- 


dernist urban design.// 
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INPCLEBILE 


Indélébile.,,c’est débile mais ga lest! La marque est la! Subtile mais persistante... 
La cicatrice ne permet plus la douleur mais le mal persiste. 

On se sent meurtri parce que heurté, on se sent blessé de intérieur parce que 
viole 

‘Toute douleur, tout traumatisme est A considérer. L’ime humaine a plusieurs 
couches comme un oignon mais lorsque la pointe du couteau pique, on ressent 
cette intrusion aigué jusqu’au plus profond de nos entrailles 

Le noyau, n’est pas A dissocier de ses couches supérieures. Le mal fait mal, le 
mal n‘a pas de degré d’intensité.,, quand tu as mal tu as mal et ga Uatteint au 
coeur... 

Entendons-nous, nous parlons ici de ces maux que l'on attend pas, ces maux dont 
on aimerait se préserver... parce que contre ses maux, seuls nous mémes pouyons 
nous refaire 

Toi qui a embrassé ce mal, je ne Uentends pas, j’entends tes entrailles s’exclamer 
de torpeur 

Joseph N’diaye I'a dit mais ma mére me Iavait dit avant, “On pardonne, mais on 
n'oublie pas” 

Que serait alors ce monde si, il n’y avait pas la douleur ? Je n’en sais nen, je ne 
suis pas devin... mais une chose est certaine, parmi les “Ten keys to success”, il y 
a la huitiéme clé; “ Don't cling to the past, Move on”, 

Indélébile la marque peut étre mais amovible la vie se doit d’étre par rapport a 
cette marque 

Prions néanmoins pour que les scarifications de |’me soient peu a peu, de plus 
en plus évitées 

En ce 10 mai 2006, un geste majeur est posé. Negriére fut cette traite... Guerriére 
sera sa descendance 

La révolution peu commencee,.. On nous permet enfin de pardonner ; parce 

que nous n'oublions pas soyons des Guerriers pour honorer ce pardon que nous 
pouvons enfin exprimer 

Indélébile néanmoins, il ne faut pas se leurrer. Le pardon n'a pas de poids face a 
l’acte posé mais parce qu'il est vrai que le mouyement favorise la remission des 
blessures alors oui, nous nous devons d'aller de l’avant tous ensemble 

Utopie peut étre mais tellement indelébile que cette utopie est mon esprit... 


Don’t cling to the past, Move on! 


/ Catherine-Laure Mondo partage ses idées et son art sur son blog http cath- 


erine-laure, blogspot.com 
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Never forget the “slave ships” 


In the dead of night; you took us away 

Loaded me into holes on board 

In filth T survived: on deck I was stripped 

Such shame I bore 

Washed down for better market price 

Only the best were chosen 

Strong virile bucks, young maidens 

All the better stock 

Divided up to conquer: too close for comfort 
Many lands went my seeds: other languages 

I must now speak: mine completely forgotten 
They say it’s over: we must love our enemies 

We were everyone’s friend first: we brought you out 
Then we became “Slaves” to be sold & cheated 
Now that we are very far apart my people: come 
Hold me: remember me? | am your Sister-Brother 


A great Friend, so let us journey back to each other again. 


Ophelia Callender is a writer and poet from Barbados. This poem 
is taken from her soon-to be published book of poetry, “At the door, 


in your face "/ 


Blue label 


If | were blue 

There'd be no box to fit me into 
I'd be the only human in this hue 
You couldn't sum me up 

In a book called ‘blue like you." 
I'd breakdance to bluegrass, 


Bluemail and bluelist you 


So if nameless brands bother you, 

Go ahead and label me ‘blue’ 

And then let’s agree you won't come close 
To finding the perfect-fitting pair of shoes 
I'll strive to follow the same rules 

Coz’ deep indigo and pale sky shades 


Are as different as hearts and spades 


Yinka Ibukun 
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“CINEMAS NOW/AWOMEN'S THING” 


by Samantha Etane 


Thérése Sita Bella’ s provocative words did sum up accurately the 
situation of African women of the 60's. But in spite of their small number, 
African women directors had a strong impact on the continent’s percep- 
lion because they strived to be seen as filmmakers in their own right rather 
than just “women” filmmakers. To this day, their movies talk about their 
emancipation, their struggles, and give a voice to those who don’t have 
any means of expressing themselves 

As a young industry, African cinema has always kept women at a 
safe distance. Although men have always outnumbered women filmmak- 
ers, the female contribution was always there, Indeed, women such as 
Thérése Sita Bella (Cameroon), Safi Faye (Senegal), and Sarah Maldoror 
(Guadeloupe/ Angola) had a tremendous role in the history of African 
film, especially documentaries 

Cinema was introduced to Africa as early as 1900, but for many 
years Africans were limited to the role of cinematic objects. In 1955, two 
Senegalese students living in France directed what is known to be the 
first African movie Afrique sur Seine, With Paulin Soumanou Vieyra and 
Mamadou Sarr, Africa now had a voice. The African man was able to 
express himself through cinema, his ideas about colonialism and its after- 
math, his fears and preoccupations. 

But what about the African woman? The first film by an African wom- 
an came out less than ten years after Afrique sur Seine in 1963, when 
Cameroonian journalist Thérése Sita Bella released Tam Tam a Paris, a 
documentary about a dance company of Cameroon. In 1969, the thir- 
ty minutes documentary was selected for the first edition of FESPACO 
(Ouagadougou’s Panafrican Film Festival). Her work was presented along- 
side the work of pioneers like Sembéne Ousmane and Paulin Soumanou 
Vieyra. 

Over the past decade, women are reclaiming their image. With the 
camera they show their own reality. The image of African women has 
always been that of an exotic and sexual being. Women were seen through 
the eyes of men, both by the European and African men. This portrayal, 
tailored to please the male gaze, neglects the important role women have 
played in african societies. But African women are taking charge and chal- 
lenging the stereotypes the media has conveyed for over a century, yet 
the traditional typecast is difficult to change. For instance, in her movie 
Femmes aux yeux ouverts, Anne-Laure Folly shows women in Burkina 
fighting genital mutilation, Many French critics say that the women Folly 
depicts are too modern to indulge in the practices of illiterate and unedu- 
cated Africans. They did not fit with the image of the ignorant and pas- 
sive African woman who accepts her traditions no matter what. Moreover, 
the empowerment of the villagers in Folly’s movie was seen as old-fash- 
ioned. Folly says that “the West gives you an image of the world based 
on European cultural framework.” Likewise, the image of the African 
Woman in movies was born in the Westerners’ minds and it has refused 


to evolve. 


French Caribbean filmmaker Sarah Maldoror complains about the fact 
that more and more African men find it necessary to show naked women 
in their movies without any justification. But to her, the argument is not 
whether images of naked women should be shown but whether women 
need to consistently fight this as a degrading representation. Either way, 
as in any other group, African women are not homogenous, regardless of 
the media’s portrayal where women are never fully developed characters; 
always have a minor a role, sport a child-like naiveté, and whose bodies 
are too often objectified 

Some conscious female filmmakers also challenge the typecast. In her 
last film, La nuit de la vérité which won awards at FESPACO 2005 and 
the Vues d’ Afrique festival of that same year, Fanta Régina Nacro pres- 
ents two types of women: a manipulative woman who is seeking revenge 
after the brutal death of her son, and an equally strong and determined 
woman who is trying to protect her family from the danger of war. Those 
two women play an important part in the story, more than the husbands. 
They represent two opposite types of mothers: the modern and wealthy 
versus the traditional and loving. Nacro gives a convincing rendering of 
two well-thought out characters, both independent, mature and in control 
of their own destinies, 

After 1991, many other associations and regional groups were cre- 
ated to give greater visibility to women in the industry; UPAFI (Pan- 
African Union of Women in the Image Industry) came to existence, In 
South Africa, after the 1998 edition of the SITHENGI Film Market, six 
women led by the Zimbabwean freelance filmmaker, Cindy Gordon, cre- 
ate Women of the sun, a non-profit media network where Africans and 
African Americans can connect. One of its main goals is to “promote the 
production and distribution of films and video by African women of co- 
lour”, It offers many opportunities to its members, such as internships and 
scholarships, It also provides women with the training that many of them 
lack. They organize screenings quite regularly, thus giving them the op- 
portunity to view and discuss other women’s work. ¥& 


(Mais vous savez, le cinéma n'est pas une affaire de femmes, “L'Afrique filmée par des femmes ; Un 
monde de combats, de réves et de désira” le Monde diplomatique , Aodt 1998 p, 11) 
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par Yinka Ibukun 


Chaque mardi soir, la douce quictude de la Petite Italie est bouleversée par un foyer d’énergie qui émane du 
Sablo Kafé. Un lieu qui s’insére pourtant bien dans le décor calmement pittoresque qui régne les six autres jours de 
la semaine, C’est le sage Zibz qui ose les premiéres secousses grace au battement haché de son tambour. Puis Jahsun, 
directeur artistique de la collective, souhaite la bienvenue aux invités et amis de la place alors qu’il scanne pour les 
visages familiers et les nouveaux initi¢s, derriére sa batterie, La routine du mardi dure depuis trois ans. Chaque se- 
maine les salutations sont aussi sincéres que la derniére et les habitués remettent fiérement leur $5 pour une recharge 
de energie envoitante du Kalmunity Vibe collective 

Cette énergie est générée dans la liberté d’ inspiration, avec une imagination débridée, Elle est véhiculée par des 
artistes, indépendants des gens qui font la loi dans le monde artistique (du moins, les mardis soirs). A une époque ot 
“artiste kitsch”, cette personne qui se contente de la reproduction, craint Voriginal, se plie aux commerciales, est roi, 
les artistes bruts de la collective insufflent un vrai vent de fraicheur 

La famille qui compose Kalmunity est forte d’une centaine de membres mais seuls un quart d’entre eux se produ- 
isent réguli¢rement au Sablo, Un show compte a peu prés six musiciens qui soutiennent les paroles des chanteurs, 
les légendes des conteurs ou les pas des danseurs. D’emblée, le nombre d’artistes accroupis, debout et assis qui 
s’agglutinent dans la petite section du café qui fait office de scéne, est impressionnant. Mais plus impressionnant 
encore, c’est la capacité de tous ces gens 4 communiquer entre eux, sans préparation 

Tout est improvisé sur scéne, Les musiciens prennent chacun a leur tour l’initiative. A la base, ils s’inspirent de 
la culture dub mais le rythme final peut s’averer sortir du registre reggae, hip hop, bossa nova, jazz, ou bien d’autres 
genres encore. Seduit par le rythme entamé, un chanteur de la collective prend place au milieu de la scéne pour part- 
ager son texte. Chaque chanson transporte une vibration dont le musicien est le point de référence. Elle est traduite en 
paroles par le chanteur et elle excite audience aux niveaux des pieds, du coeur, de la téte et de me. Méme si on a 
l’impression que tout se fait a partir d’un rien, Jahsun explique que tout est déja 1a avant que les artistes fassent quoi 
que ce soit; «le silence est la chanson, II suffit de choisir les notes pour renforcer ce silence.» 

En concert avec la musique, le dénominateur commun de toutes les paroles, est la positivité. Le plus souvent, 
elles font Pécho de la liberté, la négritude, l'amour et la paix. Cette positivité se retrouve méme dans le pseudonyme 
des artistes. ‘Jahsun’ est la combinaison de Jah (Le Créateur) et Sun (soleil). Le batteur et fondateur de la collec- 
live, originairement de Sainte Lucie et des Barbades, a choisi ce nom parce qu’il estime que nous sommes tous «des 
lumiéres dispersées du Créateur». Qu’ils P'adoptent comme nom de scéne ou non, d’autres membres de la collective 
ont aussi été rebaptisé par le rassembleur de la collective. Inspiré par la sagesse de Zibz, ou Master Zibz, il aime a 
l’appeler ‘Blackcurrant’ apres ce fruit qui a la plus forte concentration de mélanine. Le vocaliste Joél Janis est rebap- 
tisé ‘Jahnice’, 4 cause des propriétés apaisantes de sa voix 

C’est leur lumiére, ce ‘paradis intérieur’ que les artistes sont encouragés a partager, ct ceux sans le luxe de passet 
par les préliminaires. «Une fois sur scéne, Jahsun dit, on saute les ‘bonjour, comment vas-tu?’, le chanteur est directe- 
ment confronté aux vrais questions; “comment aimes-tu? comment hais-tu? combien est-ce que tu te sens nu devant 
cette audience?’» Il est mis dans une position qui rend humble ou les égos n’ont pas d’autres choix que d’attendre a 
la porte 

Pourtant, la collective comporte de grands noms; Queen, est co-productrice du spectacle mutidisciplinaire Life 
Beyond the Sun qui fait sa premiére cet automne, Sharon Brooks est sur le point de sortir un deuxiéme album .The 
Rose of Sharon: defining me, une combinaison de rock, blues et soul, dont elle a écrit toutes les paroles. Fredy V est 
auteur-compositeur, interpréte avec Black Soil, groupe qui joue la musique de la diaspora africaine. Kaie Kellough est 
écrivain et auteur du recueil de poémes “Lettricité”. Jahsun est membre de Black Soil, du groupe reggae OneSun, Ark 
of Infinity, un groupe principalement instrumental qui fait une fusion de dub, afrobeat, {ree jazz et ska. 

Ceci dit, la collective est plus que la somme de ses parties. C’est un espace oli des artistes chevronnés et en fleur 
se respectent et partagent également le gatcau que représente chaque chanson. C’est le calme et Punité du groupe, 
cet esprit de communauté qui fait de Kalmunity un succés, Dans le futur proche, Jahsun voit un album et un festival 
Kalmunity ott la collective et tous ces rejetons et partenaires - tels que Empressions, sous-division qui regroupe les 
femmes de Kalmunity, Black Soil, Ark of Inifinity - pourront se produire 

En attendant, si vous étes en train de vous promener a la bordure de la Petite Italie, peut-étre méme que yous venez 
de visiter l’Eglise St Jean de la Croix, réputée pour avoir hébergé des sans-papiers chiliens qui faisaient la gréve de la 
faim il y a sept ans déja, et que vous passez un café agité et blindé de monde, je vais deviner que c’est um mardi soit 
Vous étes a l’entrée du Sablo Kafe. & 

Kalmunity se produit au Sablo Kafé (50 rue St Zotique Est; coin St Dominique) tous les mardis entre 20h00 et 


23h00. Pour plus d'informations, veuillez consulter www.kalmunity.com. 
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